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The Making of Dolls 


AN EDUCATIONAL AND 


KATHERINE ¢ 


PATRIOTIC PROBLEM 


SAUNDERS 


Supervisor of Drawing, Auburn, N.Y. 


( NE of the reasons why Dolls came 
to us, before the rest of the world 
went “ Doll Crazy,”’ was because of our 
large cosmopolitan population, which 
is international in manufactures, and 
international in population. 

We found our need for dolls, similar 
to that of Miss Litas, as told in her 
preface, ‘Her Majesty Mary Seymour.” 
To find and recognize a need, we think 
is the basis of teaching real Art Work. 

Our 
Motivation, after Doctor 
Mr. 


Auburn conditions. 


present fascinating work is 
Jauser’s and 
Sargeant’s schemes applied to 
In planning con- 
struction work, with the Domestic Art 
Department, we decided tofinishsewing, 
running, in the 
The natural sewing is, 


The 


Domestic Art Supervisor said, “Sup- 


simple basting, and 
Second Grade. 


of course, the dressing of dolls. 


pose we let them make an Indian, Arab, 
and Viking dress for the dolls of the 
Second, Third, and Fourth Grades.”’ 
Never again do we mean to get the 
Mary 
That 
wail of “I have no dolly,” throughout a 


heartache, which came before 


Seymour mounted her throne. 


large room was too sad, so we planned 
to make dolls ourselves. The memory 
of it brings tears, and little Sadie who 
said, “I have six dolls, too nice to play 


with, and they sits in the parlor on the 


doll 


too fine to be allowed to hug hard, is a 


pianey,”’ is quite as pathetic. A 
mournful proposition. 

These people buy good boots, shoes, 
and mittens for their children, and try 
hard to Americanize them in general 


dressing. Mary Seymour is helping to 


show them how to dress ‘‘ underneath.” 
When requesting old underwear as the 
body for the doll, we were appalled by 
the old gray or dark 
‘“underneathness,”’ if anything. 


sweater, calico 
They 
really prefer putting their stylish ready- 
made frocks and suits over “just body.” 


We make “still life”’ 


interesting shoes and mittens, because 


drawings of the 


we believe in utilizing the thing at hand, 


and in our determination to be un- 
daunted-by peculiar conditions, we get 
busy and manufacture what we feel 
that we need—the old fashioned “rag 


doll”’: 


stockings, or other underwear of the 


making it, preferably, from old 


knit goods variety; and stuffing them 
with clippings from the scrap basket, of 
We make them of two 
pieces only, sewing them on the wrong 


paper and cloth. 


side with our beloved basting and run- 
ning stitch, which we practice first, on 


a “sample.”” A new doll pattern _ap- 
r . 

peared from some summer school aving 

legs and arms sewed on. By consulta- 


tion with ‘“‘ Mothers in Israel’ we found 


































HER MAJESTY, MARY SEYMOUR, ON HER THRONE, INSPIRING WORK OF THE BEST GRADE. 
CHILDREN OWNING DOLLS HAVE BROUGHT THEM FOR THE LAST DAY OF THE WEEK 


that our judgment was good. A four- 
piece dolly would not only be too difh- 
cult to manufacture, but he would likely 
be often a three- or even two-piecedolly. 
Legs or arms are such excellent handles 
that they are very easily dismembered. 
The sixth and seventh grades were 
pledged to make the bodies of the dolls 
for the second and third; and some extra 
home work began. Going in a sixth 
grade room, Betty arose and offered a 
gift of 


her make. In place of 


painted hair she had sewed on locks of 


own 


her own, and a jaunty “tam” to keep 


the hair in place. It was a soft blue 
dotted silk matching the summer girl’s 
blue “sport skirt,’’ while a chum of hers 
had added a knitted pale yellow 


on’’ and scarf. 


“ slip- 
From Gladys’ bag came 
doll, 
dainty lavender plaid gingham, a sister 
in pale green dimity, and a giddy 
maiden in a floppy picture hat of cre- 
tonne, with a white and yellow voile, 


forth a sunbonnet dressed in 
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THE FEW 


all, an adorable Dutch 
laddie with a jolly face, and most 


roly-poly body. He 


and best of 


was promptly 
named Fritz, and was given to me, to 
accompany Betty’s namesake. 

The charm of Fritz and the 
times he has earned money, for being 


many 


reproduced for adoring grandmothers 
and aunties is a story all by itself. 

As the class exercises were slowly 
culminating, one quick grade wondered 
if we might not make all sorts of dolls 
the children for 
optional gifts. 


to send to Belgian 
Christmas, 

The most amazing array of character 
dolls were sent in on short notice, as a 
boatload was being sent off. Cleopatra 
and Little Red Riding Hood went side 
by side of Little Miss Muffet and a 
Black Dinah, Little Boy Blue and a 
wonderful soldier in khaki, clowns and 
baby dolls. And while packing and 
receiving was going on a dear little girl 
came with her pet baby doll to give, 

































COSTUME 21 RAG DOLLS 
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CHARACTER DOLLS MADE FROM RAG DOLLS. EXAMPLES OF THE DOLLS MADE TO SEND TO THE 
BELGIAN CHILDREN FOR CHRISTMAS BY THE CHILDREN OF AUBURN, N. Y., UNDER THE SUPERVISION 
OF MISS KATHERINE G. SAUNDERS 
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because she could not make a doll nice 
enough. We all remonstrated vainly. 
Daddy said she might and the selfsame 
Daddy had to come for her, she stayed 
so long, to take a last look at her 
beloved. 


Is all of 


foolishness? 


“this doll real 
Yes, if 


thing of the greatest interest to child- 


nonsense 


discovering the 


hood, and letting that be the medium 
for instruction; so pleasing, so absorb- 
ing that ‘‘grown ups” clamor for our 
patterns to make dolls for missionary 
barrels. 

In a room where the teacher was once 
described by a boy as “A bright spot 
life,”’ little 
“orader”’ sat up proudly, at his desk, to 
little Ji 


in a boy’s each second 


show Miss Saunders his own 
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Shib, 


and around him was a brilliant rug, also 


made and dressed, by himself, 


made by him. Happiness, pride in 


achievement, a glow of satisfaction, 
never to be forgotten, filled the wonder- 
ful room. 

Is a résumé of psychological reason- 
ing necessary? For yourself count the 


far-reaching educational value of Ji 
Shib, and some day we may tell more; 
for this second year he has grown. Just 
today a big boy who took a contract to 
make a throne chair tor ‘Her Majesty 
Mary Seymour” proudly passed it on 


to me, and she now sits in queenly 


splendor, asking children to be good, 
and she will make them a “ week-end”’ 
visit taking along her little handmade 
suitcase. 








AT THE CLOSE OF THE DAY ANGELA, RECEIVING THE REWARD OF THE BEST WORKER FOR THE WEEK, 


TAKES MARY SEYMOUR HOME FOR THE WEEK-END, PROMISING TO RETURN HER CLEAN 











PAPER WORK 18 PAPER DOLLS 
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PAPER DOLLS AND DRESS PATTERNS DESIGNED AND DRAWN BY MISS HARRIET ELLIS OF SPRING- 
FIELD, MASS 
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The Oldest Toy in the World 


PEDRO J. 


LEMOS 


Stanford University, California 


HAT a queer Christmas, Christ- 
dolls! 


And as we see dolls everywhere in our 


mas would be without 
shop windows and in the arms of many 


fond 


morning I wonder if we appreciate the 


little doll-mothers on Christmas 


interesting history of this oldest toy in 
the world’s history. As I write I have 
on my.desk a little doll taken from the 
tomb of a Greek child and b ought from 
Athens in the year 1884. How typical 
it is of the Greek figure with slender pro- 
portions and classic type? We wonder 
if the little Greek maiden dressed it in 
the long flowing graceful Greek robes, 
or did she prefer like many modern little 
doll-mothers to carry the doll without 
We do know that they 
wanted dolls with arms and legs that 


“e ”) 
any cloes. 


moved, for this one’s arms and legs are 
made that way; and how much easier 
they are to dress when their arms and 
legs move. 

We find that dolls go back thousands 
of years. They have been found in the 
tombs and in ruins and have been made 
in all sorts of materials and ways. 

Even in the time of Moses the 
Egyptian mothers, even as mothers do 
nowadays, placed the little Egyptian 
dollies by the mummies of their little 
ones, and the museums at Naples and 
Rome have a number of dolls that were 
found in the ruins of Pompeii. When 
Herculaneum was excavated, there was 
found a doll clasped tightly in the arms 
of a child, for not 
divide the two. 


even death could 


The early pagans had a custom re- 
quiring the children to make votive 


offerings of their toys and playthings to 
the gods in the temples when they 
reached a certain age, and this is a cus- 
tom still observed in certain parts of the 
Orient. 

The oldest British 
Museum and were found in the tombs 


dolls are in the 


of Egyptian children, and some of them 
are more than 4,000 years old. 

The Egyptians placed little glazed 
doll-like figures called ‘“‘ushabiti,’’ or 
“responders”’ in the sepulchers of their 
dead, thinking that these dolls would be- 
come human if prayed to, and do the 
work for the dead in their next existence. 
In Egypt today dolls are thrown in the 
Nile if the river does not overflow suffi- 
ciently, and we know that the Zuni 
Indian uses dolls in his religious cere- 
In Bechuanaland in Africa, a 
doll is made of two gourds bound in 


monies. 
the center with bright colored beads 
and is supposed to keep the evil spirits 
away. 

So we see that the grown-up aborigine 
uses dolls also for certain purposes, and 
of course doll idols are used in a great 
many countries and are worshipped by 
their millions. 

The littke Mohammedan girl cannot 
have a doll with a head on, because the 
Koran forbids anything being made to 
represent a body. 

The mothers of Bagdad imagine a 
specter in every doll, that might become 
active and do harm to her children. 
Dolls are, therefore, not given to chil- 
dren as toys, but the little girls nurse and 
play with pieces of wood and pillows 
instead of with the manufactured toys. 













































COSTUME 21 8 DOLLS FROM ALL LANDS 
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THE STUDY AND DRAWING OF ANCIENT TOYS IS A COURSE RICH IN SUGGESTIONS AND OF GREAT 
VALUE TO THE STUDENT OF DESIGN OR MANUFACTURER OF TOYS 
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All through the cold north as far as 
East Greenland the children have their 
Little 
dolls have been found in the Peruvian 


dolls made from bone and fur. 


graves, and in Africa the mother receives 
a doll from her own mother, each time a 
child is born. So we see that North and 
South the world over from the earliest 
and un- 


time until today, 


doubtedly to the end of history the doll 


recorded 


will be the greatest toy of mankind. 
The word doll was not found in com- 
mon use in our language until the middle 
It is stated 
that nearly a thousand years ago the 
old name for maid-servant was “doul,”’ 
“a doll’? and 


that doll is a corruption of this word. 


of the eighteenth century. 


which used also to mean 


Again it is said that centuries ago when 
saints’ names were much in vogue for 
children, St. Dorothea 
popular and her name the best and the 
luckiest that could be given to a little 


was the most 


girl. The nickname was Doll or Dolly 
and from this it was an easy step to pass 
the name to the little images of which 
they were so fond. 

The doll has played an important role 
in history. Mary Stuart brought with 
her to Scotland from Paris lovely dolls. 
She is reported to have spent much time 
with her dolls. Queen Elizabeth had a 
great passion for dolls and among her 
collection was one clothed in such a 
variety of beautiful garments that it 


THE RELATION OF DOLLS 
IMPORTANCE THAN MOST 
ALMOST LIMITLESS. THE 


BUYS IT AND THINKS NO MORE 
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required the assistance of a maid to dress 
and undress her favorite plaything. 

The oldest doll in America “lives” in 
Montgomery County, Maryland, and 
was brought to this country by William 
Penn in 1699. While the doll was the 
cherished plaything of little Quakeresses 
she is still in good condition, wearing the 
court dress in which she came to this 
country. 

When American industry combined 
with art gives its attention seriously to 
the Art of the Toy, it will be interesting 
to see what the American Doll will be. 
It need not be the French or German 
doll dressed up merely in American 
clothes or red, white and blue costume 
to make it American. 

Just as the little Greek doll is an ex- 
pression of the age of that time, the 
American doll should be an expression 
of the American people. If that ex- 
pression is to be a borrowed one, our 
record in history will be that of a bor 
rower. It is not sufficient that America 
be famous as a loaner of finance and raw 
materials. The needed step is that we 
perfect our every needed object, from 
the commonest utensil to our merest 
toy, and refine and enrich it with art. 
What a splendid 
for American art 


industrial problem 
doll 
And 


let us see if it can be a really truly 


education—the 


the oldest toy in the world! 


American doll! 


TO CHILD LIFE IS OF FAR MORE 
PEOPLE 
CHILD WANTS A DOLL, THE MOTHER 
ABOUT IT 


IMAGINE; IN FACT IT IS 


SHE LITTLE DREAMS 


OF HOW THAT DOLL WILL DEVELOP IN HER LITTLE GIRL WHAT 


MIGHT BE CALLED THE “CRAFT INSTINCT.” 


HOW, THROUGH THE 


DESIRE TO HAVE HER DOLLY LOOK WELL, SHE LEARNS TO SEW, TO 


CUT OUT AND PUT TOGETHER 





THE LITTLE GARMENTS THAT GO 
TO MAKE A WELL DRESSED DOLL 


~-CRAFTSMAN. 









































COSTUME 21 8 DOLLS OF 
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ZUNI INDIAN GOD DOLL 
used in religious ceremonies and then qiven 
to children to play with 
















HOW THE LITTLE FOLKS DO LOVE THEIR OWN DOLLS BEST! 
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UEER, QUAINT FORMS AND EXPRESSIONS ARE IN THE MAKE-UP OF DOLLS THE WORLD OVER, BUT 








































Carol Pictures 


A CHRISTMAS PAGEANT FOR THE SCHOOL ROOM 


ELBERT H. 


Br ghan } OnunOG | he 


SUGGESTIVI 


KASTMOND 
ersily, Provo, Utah 


List or Cuaractrers: The Angel of the Star, the Virgin Mother, the Child, the 


Magi, Joseph, Angels of Peace, Shepherds of Judea 


DESCRIPTION 


HE girls of the grade 
will be Angels of Peace. 
The boys will be Shep- 
herds of Judea except- 
ing the three chosen to 
be the Magi or the Wise 
Men and other charac- 
ter parts. ‘The respec- 
tive tableau groups will 
be made up of children 
and possibly patrons of 
the school. 

The Angels of Peace 


are especially 





intro- 


I 


; 
+ 





GROUP OF ANGELS OF PEACE 


4 ‘ 


ARRANGED TO FORM THE CURTAIN SCREEN. 
ROOM DECORATION SHOWN 


duced to form the curtain screen as 
They 


are to march into place during the 


shown in the first illustration. 


playing of the prelude music of a se 
lected Christmas Carol appropriate to 
the Apparition to the Shepherds, the 
introductive tableau of the pageant 
proper. 

While the carol is being sung, the first 
tableau—-The Apparition of the Shep- 
herds—is arranged in place back of the 
line of Angels. At a given signal when 
the tableau is ready the Angels of Peace 
will turn and march to the sides, and 


form part of the effect. Peace branches 
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APPROPRIATE SCHOOL- 
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HOLIDAY PROJECTS 44 CHRISTMAS PAGEANT 


ABLEAU OF THE VIRGIN AND CHILD THE ANGELS OF PEACE ARE IN THE ATTITUDE OF GREETING 


ANGELS OF PEACE IN THE ATTITUDE OF HOMAGE 
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or palm leaves are held in appropriate 
positions as shown in the second illustra- 
tion. All this action may take place 
during the singing of the first carol or be 
accompanied also by appropriate scrip- 
ture reading or recitative parts. 

To close the tableau the Angels of 
Peace will return to their original places 
in line at the front ready to introduce 
the next tableau. This scheme of action 
is used to introduce each tableau of the 
pageant and each tableau is to be ac- 
companied by appropriate music. 

Only a few of the Shepherds will be 
required to take part in the first tableau 
group, the others are to be included in 
the Pageant Chorus. A line of Shep- 
herds may be arranged on each side of 
the room toward the front. 

The Prologue is made up simply by a 
child bearing a star uplifted while an 
appropriate recitative or scripture read- 
ing is given accompanied by music. 
The child stays in the position taken 
until the Angels of Peace have marched 
into their first position ready to intro- 
duce the During the 
Prologue the Angels of Peace may be 


first tableau. 
stationed in the aisles on each side of the 
room facing the front. 

Sacred Masterpieces of Art illustra- 
tive of the life of the Savior may be used 


© Wiar, or battle’s sound 
Was heard the world around: 





to give suggestions for costuming and 
tableau arrangements. 

The classroom should be decorated in 
accord with the Christmas Spirit. 


Proloque- 


sweet music is heard. 


SUGGESTIVE 


Tableau Episode- 
Angels is drawn back. 1) 
herds are watching their flocks by night. 
(2) Behold the Virgin and Child. (3 
The Adoration of the Shepherds. (4 
The Wise Men following the Star. (5 
The Visit of the Magi. 


Egypt. 


the Temple. 
Carpenter. 
Conclusion Carol—All taking part. 


But peaceful was the night, 


Wherein the Prince of Light 
His reign of Peace upon the earth began. 
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GENERAL SYNOPSIS 
A New Star appears and 


RECITATIVE 
A wonderful Star of Glory, 
The faithful watchmen knew 


Would fill the world with glory, 
Would mold the world anew 
A Lamb to die redeeming, 
Yet triumphant through His grace; 
My soul awakes from dreaming 
When I behold His face 
The Light crowds back derision 
And conquers strife and war 
All souls behold the vision 
That’s kindled by a Star 


-The curtain of the 


The Shep- 


(6) 
(7) Among the Wise 
(8) At the 


Repose in 
Men in 


3Jench of the 


JOHN MILTON 
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How to Use Gesso 


JOHN T. 


LEMOS 


Polytechnic High School, San Francisco, Cal. 


— that the holidays are here, all 
our little craftsmen are busy look- 
ing about for some new way to make 
Christmas gifts. In these high-cost-of- 
living days the young artist who can 
make most of his Christmas presents 
not only keeps down his expenses but 
turns out a personal present which 
is always more appreciated by his 
friends. 

Back in the days of the Renaissance 
art, the Italian masters were very fond 
of using a preparation known as Gesso. 
This Gesso was used on the walls and 
ceilings of the magnificent banquet halls 
and reception rooms to paint designs in 
a slight relief. By mixing color with 
the Gesso as it was used, the artists were 
able to obtain an effect of relief or 
modelled painting that was beautiful. 
Sometimes, the Gesso was put on and 
the oil paints put over it when it was 
nearly dry. 

The Gesso, when hard, had a con- 
sistency similar to that of wood or soft 
stone, and it was because of its wonder- 
ful lasting quality that it became such a 
popular medium. 

Gesso, in a modified form, makes a 
splendid medium for crafts work. It 
may be used to decorate with relief de- 
signs either wood, pottery or metal. 
With it we can produce unique picture 
frames, wooden boxes, vases and a 
variety of gifts. In addition to being a 
successful medium, it is also a clean one. 
\lmost anyone may use Gesso, the re- 
sults, of course, varying with the ability 


i of the artist. 


There is a variety of Gesso formule. 
The best one, based on that used by the 
old Italian masters, is as follows: 

At any drug store buy a small bottle 
of good varnish. At a paint or hard- 
ware store purchase ten cents of linseed 
oil and a pint can of glue similar to 
Le Page’s. Also buy about twenty-five 
cents of the best grade whiting. After 
you have all these materials proceed as 
follows: 

Mixture No. 1 

Have 2 tablespoonfuls of varnish 

8 tablespoonfuls of linseed oil 

12 tablespoonfuls of liquid glue 
To proceed, pour the glue, linseed oil, 
and varnish together in a pan and allow 
to soak. Next take about twenty 
tablespoonfuls of whiting and mix with 
enough water to make the consistency 
of thick cream. Be sure to put the 
whiting into the water, as it will mix 
easier that way. When the whiting is 
mixed, pour Mixture No. 1 into it and 
boil about ten minutes in a double 
boiler over a slow fire. When finished, 
pour into an open-mouth bottle and 
cork tightly. The Gesso is then ready 
for use at any time. 

While this may sound difficult, it is 
in reality very easy to make, and a 
large amount can be mixed and boiled 
ready for use in about thirty or forty 
minutes. The Gesso made this way is 
almost perfect in its results. For 
teachers who are very busy and do not 
have confidence in mixing their own 
Gesso, a very satisfactory substitute 
may be made as follows: 
































SCHOOL TOPIC 1 


GESSO WORK 











HOW TO USE & MAKE ‘ieee 
GESSO 


TAKE TABLESPOONS 
OF WHITING § MIX 
WITH WATER. To 
A THICK CREAM 















STIR IN Boil un double boiler 10 minules 
TABLESPOONS OF 

LIQUID GLUE 

THOROUGHLY 




















@ ~— Go 


NEXT - A 

TABLESPOONS —L— 2 

OF VARNISH ¢ 

AND OF Design is first traced or sketched 


LINSEED OTb 


lightly with Soft pencil 

















Design is then ouTineo 
in Gesso 


Mistakes may be wiped 
off with damp cloth a. 
Gesso isstill wet 


with knife when Gesso 
hardens 














Rough parts may be scraped 







— Y 


Then full brush loads are Little spots or beads are 
TIPPLED ON DRIPPED ON 
















Mother-of pearl 
may be cut out and 
Set in Gesso bezel 
Abalone Blister 
held in with Gesso 








and kather tools ere 


Hairpins tooth picks ( 
all useful 





—> 














THE MAKING OF GESSO REQUIRES CARE AND ACCURACY. ONCE MADE SUCCESSFULLY THE REPEATING 
OF THE CORRECT RECIPE IS AN EASY MATTER. TOO GREAT AN AMOUNT SHOULD NOT BE 


MADE AT ONCE 
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WOODWORK 30 38-39 GESSO DESIGNS 


















































BUD VASE 








NUT BOWL 











FRAME 
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N THE DECORATING OF OBJECTS WITH THE USE OF GESSO, GOOD JUDGMENT SHOULD BE USED AS TO 
HE AMOUNT OF ORNAMENT, THE AMOUNT OF RELIEF AND THE POSITION OF THE ORNAMENTS. NO 
ORNAMENT SHOULD INTERFERE WITH THE USEFULNESS OF THE OBJECT 
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Buy a twenty-five cent can of any of 
the powdered crackfillers sold at hard- 
ware under differ- 
Next, 


Be sure it is 


stores. These come 
ent names, as water-putty, etc. 
buy a pint of liquid glue. 


Mix 
erackfiller 


mucilage. about 


the 


glue, not ten 


tablespoonfuls of with 
enough water to make a thick, creamy 
paste. Next heat your glue and pour 


about eight or ten tablespoonfuls of 


glue into the crackfiller. Stir well, and 


allow to set about ten minutes. It is 


then ready to use. This formula works 
admirably for most crafts work. 

After your Gesso is made, the next 
question is as to how it is to be used. 
Let us suppose we are going to put a 
We 
would first sketch on thin paper the de- 


relief design on a little wooden box. 


sign we intend to use. Having done 
this, we transfer our design, by means of 
graphite tracing paper, to the box cover. 
Next take a small brush and dip it in 
Do not get too much on the 
With the brush and Gesso go 


over the outside outline of your design, 


the Gesso. 


brush. 


just as you would if the Gesso was 
watercolor. After this has been done 
proceed to fill in the design up to the 
Gesso. This is done 


outline with 


easiest by getting as much Gesso as 
possible on the brush and dripping or 
stippling it on to the surface. In this 
way the design may be built up rapidly 
to the desired height. 

For filling in surfaces a toothpick, 
hairpin or match end may be used with 
good results. The success of the work 
depends a great deal upon the care with 
which the first Gesso outline is put on, 
as the subsequent drippings of Gesso 
are held in place by this outline. As 
the Gesso sets fairly rapidly, it becomes 
After the de- 
sign is dry, it may be scratched with a 


quite hard over night. 
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sharp knife or smoothed with fine sand- 
paper to remove any imperfections 
Thin lines may be scratched in Gesso 
already hard by moistening it slightly 
with a soft sponge and scratching with a 
sharp point. 

Where the Gesso is to go over a slip- 
pery surface such as tin or glass, a thir 
coating of glue should first be put on to 
give a tooth for the Gesso to adhere to 
This prevents chipping and cracking 
later on. After the Gesso has been put 


on and sandpapered it may then be 
colored any tints the artist may desire. 
If a high gloss finish is desired, enamel 
If a flat or dull 


finish is wanted, ordinary inside house 


paints should be used. 


paints may be used. These may be 
finished off with a slight rubbing of 
} 


VDECCSWAX. 
the teacher 


wish to be bothered with oi! 


In schoolrooms where 
does not 
paints, the colors may be put on with 
After they ar 
dry, the teacher can then finish them of 
with a coat of white shellac. 


opaque water colors. 
This will 
bring out the color as well as protect the 
painted surfaces. 

Beautiful effects may be obtained by 
combining Gesso with mother-of-pearl. 
The old 
wonderful effect. 
keep the 
Abalone thin 
mother-of-pearl may be purchased from 


masters used this idea with 
The Gesso is used to 
mother-of-pearl in place 


blisters and sheets of 


shell dealers. Care should be taken not 
to use too much pearl as it may cheapen 
the design. The pearl should be first 
glued into place and the Gesso built up 
around it. 

If the Gesso shows any tendency to 
chip off or crack, more varnish and lin- 
added. If a 
relief is desired, it is better to put the 


seed oil should be high 


design on in separate layers, allowing 
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each layer to dry thoroughly before 
adding the next. If the box back- 
ground surface is to be stained or 
painted, this should be done before the 


put After the back- 


ground is dry, the Gesso design can be 


‘ wo md 
Gesso 1s on. 


traced on. This saves any unnecessary 
painting around the Gesso later on. 
Like everything else, the best of re- 
sults on Gesso work come from practice. 
Ordinary picture frames, simple wood or 
cardboard boxes, empty marshmallow 
tins may be transformed into things of 
will 


beauty. Boys taking woodwork 
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find Gesso a most useful medium in the 
making of ornaments for such things as 
chairbacks, taborets, and bookends 
Many an otherwise ordinary Christmas 
gift can in this way be made into a dis- 
tinctive present, but the young crafts- 
men should be encouraged to put care 
and neatness into the work. 

This year let us try to turn out gifts 
that will not only be liked by our friends 
because we made them, but also because 
they are samples of good craftsmanship 
which our friends will be proud to show 


to anyone. 


Paper and Cardboard Toys 


EDITH McCOY 
Newark, New Jersey 


HILDREN like to make things and 

if encouraged and helped over the 
hard places, take great delight in their 
own handiwork. It may lack the finish 
and nicety of grown-up work, but to 
childish 
Industrial work is a part of many school 
programs and should be of all, closely 
correlated with other studies and linked 


eyes it is very satisfactory. 


to the child’s playtime, too. 

Just now when we are all wrestling 
with the high cost of living, it may seem 
more difficult to carry on this line of 
work and to some of us the proverbial 
“bricks without straw.”’ But we need 
fear no shortage of straw. Our boys 
and girls are most excellent gleaners and 
will bring in sufficient for our needs. 
Paper and cardboard are the most logi- 
cal materials for the smaller folk and 
an ample supply may be ours without 


Post Toastie 


and Toasted Cornflake boxes give us a 


money and without price. 


light weight cardboard easily cut with 
our none too sharp school scissors 
One side is a good soft tone which takes 
colored crayon nicely, or, if water colors 
are to be used, a sheet of drawing paper 
pasted on gives us the right surface and 
makes the cardboard firmer and more 
durable. Much of the wrapping paper 
nowadays is strongand beautifulincolor. 
The colored cord that ties packages is 
a great asset and so are empty spools. 
The toys described in this article are all 
made from gleanings. 

Little folks like to make “money” by 
placing a penny or other coin under a 
piece of paper and rubbing with the un- 
pointed end of a lead pencil. By care- 
fully cutting out these paper coins, the 
small worker may soon become quite a 
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store of 


With 


wealth, a purse to contain it is a neces- 


rich person. such a 


sity and here is one which requires 
neither cutting nor pasting. 
A FoLpEep 


Crease a sheet of 9” by 12” paper like 


PURSE 


Figure a 

Fold over corners A and B. 

Fold 3 to 2 and 4 to 3. 

Fold over AC and BD. 

Fold 5 to 4 and tuck 6 inside to hold 
purse together. 

The result is a snug little purse with 
two compartments, roomy enough to 
hold a lot of coin and make a happy 
little owner. 

With money in the purse, something 
must be found for which to spend it and 
Chil- 
dren love to make fruit and vegetables 


this gives drawing lessons galore. 


in season and beautiful rosy cheeked 


meaty looking 


apples, ; plums, juicy 
pears and other fruits grow under busy 
fingers plying colored crayons or paint 
They 


the darker side and the little spots on 


brushes. remember, too, about 


shiny skinned fruits. They like to cut 
these out and to paste their radishes and 
into bunches like in 
This 


busy work for many times and the re- 


carrots just 


market.” cutting out furnishes 
sult is something nice for money to buy. 

A shopping-bag and a basket are 
needed now and here is one of each, not 
hard to make, good to look upon and a 


joy to the small worker’s heart. 


SHOPPING BaG 

Place together two sheets of 9’ by 12” 
paper—one for outside of bag and the 
other of brighter tone for lining. 

Crease together like Figure 2. 

Fold on CG, DH, CI, DJ. 

Fold on CD. 


Lap triangular flaps and paste. 
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Strips of outside and lining paper 12” 
make the handle. Insert the ends be- 
tween lining and outside at K and L and 
paste. <A little touch of paste between 
lining and outside of flaps and at turn of 
handle is sufficient to hold them. 

A long-tailed parrot resplendent in a 
green coat with touches of yellow and 
blue and red—one that will swing in a 
ring or perch on one’s finger or balance 
on a single toe 


child’s heart, 


is a toy to gladden any 
both in the making and 
the possessing. 


Here is the way to do it: 


Cut a square of paper 8” by 8” 
Fold and mark x’s as in Figure 3; then 
draw parrot and inscribe circles. The 


outer one of these is 25%, the inner 2. 
Lay this paper on cardboard, cut out 


and color. 


SWINGING PARROT 
The parrot may be any size but an 
eight-inch square was chosen because 
Toasted Corn Flake boxes and the card- 
boards that come in freshly laundered 
that The 
illustrated was made from the former. 


shirts are just width. one 
Two parrots were made and the lettered 
sides pasted together. Colored crayons 
gave him his gay coat. 
BUTTERFLY Toy 

A butterfly that will really fly is our 
last toy and the one that requires the 
most skill and careful work. This one 
the boys like especially well. 

Fold an oblong piece of paper ss by 
514” on its short diameter. One- 
fourth inch from fold draw a line and 
Draw butterfly 


Cut out this pattern and 


mark x midway on it. 
like Figure 4. 
trace on cardboard, making a large pin 
hole through x on each side of the body. 
Cut out cardboard butterfly and colo 
on both surfaces. 
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Fasten securely in the top of an empty 
spool two pins made from pieces of a 
rather large needle, letting them project 
Be sure 


about an eighth of an inch. 


they are exactly opposite each other 
across the bore and a half inch apart, or 
the distance between the pinholes in the 
butterfly’s body. 

A piece of dowel or any round stick 
about a half inch in diameter and a foot 
in length is the next requirement. 

At one end of this stick for a distance 
equal to the height of the spool, make 
the diameter a little less than the bore 
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of the spool. Finish so that the spool 
has a little platform on which to rest 
when thrust over end of stick. 

Tie a knot near the end of a piece of 
Place 


other end against spool and wind over it. 


strong cord about two feet long. 


Put spool on stick, slip pinholes in 
butterfly’s body over the pins; then 
catching hold of knot, give the string a 
quick jerk. Away will go the butterfly 
sometimes fifteen feet or more. 

A bird or a pair of wings like Figure 5, 
will fly just as well as the butterfly and 
will give variety to the work of a class. 


Paper Aeroplanes 


HOLLIS D. 


HEDBERG 


Falun, Kansas 


4 VERY modern boy is interested in 

4 aeroplanes and, if he only knew it, 
he could make whole fleets of them in a 
short time with practically no expense. 
Of course, these aeroplanes would not 
be very large and they could only be 
ised inside of the house, but they are 
easily capable of flying twenty or thirty 
feet from a height of five or six feet and 
that is as long a distance as could be 
desired for indoor flying. 

The only materials necessary are a 
sheet of rather stiff tablet paper and an 
ordinary pair of scissors. For the model 
shown in Figure 1 the sheet of paper 
should be not less than seven inches in 
ength and six inches in width. 

Fold this paper lengthwise down the 
middle. Then, the fold of the 
paper corresponding to the base of the 


with 


ieroplane, cut along lines corresponding 
0 the heavy lines in Figure 1, using the 
same dimensions as indicated there. 





been cut 


When the model 


bend the front wings (A) 


has out, 
and the rear 
wings (C) on the dotted lines (Figure 3) 
the 


eighths of an inch above the base. 


three- 
The 


rear wings should be bent until they are 


which pass through wings 


nearly horizontal but the front wings 
should not be bent quite as much. 

Hold the glider by the tailpiece (C 
Figure 1), which is just behind the rear 
wings, with the front end slightly lower 
than the rearend. Then release it with 
a gentle push. Do not be disappointed 
if it does not sail well at first as the wings 
will probably need adjusting. 

If the plane falls slowly to the floor 
without moving forward or if it swoops 
the 
front wings closer together or bend the 
If the plane 


backward when launched, press 
rear wings farther apart. 
shoots downward at too great a speed 
so that it strikes the floor only a short 


distance from where it was launched, 
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bend the front wings farther apart. If 
it curves to the right, bend the left front 
wing down a little more; if it curves to 
the left, bend the right wing down. By 
following these directions the aeroplane 
can soon be adjusted so as to make a 
long straight glide. 

These aeroplanes must be handled 
very carefully, and as they are very 
sensitive must be sailed in rooms free 
from strong air currents, 

Different sizes can be made, varying 
But 
in case the length is changed, the other 


in length from five to ten inches. 
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dimensions given in Figure 1 must be 
changed accordingly. Figure 2 shows 
some of the different models which may 
be made after more experience has been 
gained and many other models besides 
The 


model shown in Figure 1, however, is 


these may be easily invented. 
generally the most successful and it is 
the easiest to build. 

Great fun can be had by arranging 
aeroplane meets with other boys in 
which contests may be held to deter- 
mine champions in distance of flight, 


speed, ete. 


Toy War Tank 


L. O. CORDZ 
Everett, Washington 


HE subject of the accompanying 
drawing is a working model of a 

toy war tank. The toy is a very in- 
teresting one and is very easy to make. 
The tank is made of soft wood, such 
The sides and top 
The sides 


as cedar or alder. 
are made of 4” material. 
are nailed to a 1” block, as shown in 
drawing. The block gives weight and 
at the same time gives a good nailing 
surface for the sides and most of top. 
The top pieces run crosswise. 

The wheels are made of ordinary 
thread spools, with a 14” dowel used for 
The tank is wide enough to 
use various sizes of spools, and if small 


an axle. 


ones are used, small washers of wood, 


beaverboard, or leather can be used to 
hold spools in center of axle. 
The top turret is made from a 1” 


aii 


dowel. The cannon is made of a 4 
dowel glued into side of turret. By 
using a wood screw to fasten turret, it 
can be turned in any direction. 

The side turrets are made of 34” rec- 
tangular blocks, which are nailed to the 
sides. The guns are fastened in as in 
top turret. 

When tank is finished, apply one coat 
of dark paint and after this is dry, let 
the pupils camouflage it, using their 
own-original designs. 

Sixth grade boys and girls have very 
little trouble in making this toy. 
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Tin Can Trophies 


EMMA WOODMAN 
Industrial Art Supervisor, Albuquerque, New Me 


* gseemanee the mesa the sagebrush 
seemed to glitter with discarded 
cans reflecting the brilliant sunshine of a 
morning in New Mexico. Along the 
trail came the art teacher on her way to 
the sand hill school. 

“Success comes in cans,” she thought 


> 


“why waste their brightness on th - Ae , se 


é rs ¥ ~ pan 
desert air? Kven empty cans may bi CP pie, ot att +S tee 
: ? . ae (a - E 
full of possibilities, and sand. So the P a od =< . 
I e g oF 


boys gathered up the shining tin and J -_ ~ 


stored it in the schoolhouse. 
Not having tools or shop, they pro- 
ceeded to make a set of mallets. Bi 


spools were brought and holes bored 


with a stove poker heated red hot. The With a pair of heavy shears the tin 
handles were smoothed with sandpaper was cut in strips for napkin rings, and 


or scraped with bits of glass. designs stippled on with a nail. Tin- 


METAL WORK MADE OF TIN CANS BY MRS. HOWARD'S SIXTH GRADE OF ALBI QUERQUE, NEW MEXICO 
EMMA WOODMAN, INDUSTRIAL ART SUPERVISOR 
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Mother’s 


manufactured. 


ware for kitchen was then 
Cookie cutters, chop- 
pers, graters, toasters, and salt cellars. 
safes, 


Wire 


handles were wound over lead pencils. 


Soy Scout coffee pots, match 


eandle sticks, and desk pads. 


As soldering required a match, and 
all danger of fire must be eliminated, a 
The 


largest boy rose to the rank of Chief and 


fire department was organized. 
has been foreman of the outdoor work- 
shop ever since. 

No accident has ever occurred, though 
nearly all the work is done at play and 
enjoyed just as much. 

One day the Flying Circus came to 
town. Afterwards the boys searched 
for more building material. 
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A boy with shining eyes came down 
the trail; 


““See,’’ he said, “ 


in his hands a bright tin can. 
l am going to make me 
an airship.”’ 

Soon every sixth grade in the city 
The 


teachers smiled heroically and encour- 


broke out with a Flying Circus. 


aged the young builders. 

The fifth grades made bird houses, 
bird fountains, and feeding tables. 

A baby tank appeared on our streets 
and straightway tanks and transports 
Tin over the 


were attempted. went 


top in helmets. It proved its metal 
and boys are proving their metal in 
solving the problems of construction 
and winning the trophies of victorious 


toil. 


Paper Constructed Houses 
DOROTHY MILNE RISING 


Bellingham State Normal, Bellingham, Washington 


AVE you ever presented to a class 
of primary children, the problem 
of constructing a house from paper? 
What Handclap- 


ping, invariably. 


was the response? 


One fall, there were nineteen children 
in the First B class, and we decided to 
From a 
square of squared manila 
child folded the 
squares, with which you are probably 
familiar. 


construct a pilgrim sand table. 
nine-inch 
paper, each sixteen 
Then he made the three cuts 
on each of two opposite ends, to form a 
gabled roof. The lines were left on the 
inside, to facilitate planning of doors and 
windows. Only three sides of these 
were cut, that the resulting openings 
might more closely resemble those in 
real Pilgrim houses. An extra five-inch 


square was folded through the center 
for the roof, and a slit made in one end 
of i. 


passed. 


through which a flat 
What 


colored crayon the logs of the house and 
shakes of the roof. 


fireplace 


fun to represent with 


We wanted a church for our colony, 
and since the first church had been a 
flat-roofed fort, a square box construc- 
tion served our purpose well. Clothes- 
pin dolls, firs from the forest, and our 
sand table was complete. How much 
the children learned about the Pilgrims! 

The First B class entering in spring 
developed a farm sand table. Such 
original buildings as were added! It 
was discovered that by using a larger 
square and making two extra folds in 
the roof, a building closely resembling a 
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A LOG HOUSE ra 
PAPER constRucTION| ¢ fit {| > 


























Windows covered with 
oiled paper. 
Chinks of roof filled with 


moss and mud 











A. BARN made on. 
the same plan as 
the Log House with 
changes for the roof 











A HOUSE with a 
Porch and Steps 
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real barn resulted. To this sand table, 
were added animals made from clay. 

A second grade class was studying 
Mount Vernon, as a type of plantation 
life. The children were very anxious 
to try Mt. Vernon. For that house, 
the addition of a simple floor was neces- 
sary in order that the columns might be 
attached to it. 

One of the most interesting adapta- 
tions of the paper house was carried out 
as an upper grade problem, ‘ Harmony 
When 


an interesting house was constructed it 


between House and Grounds.” 


was well placed, and pasted onto a piece 
of cardboard suitable in size and pre- 
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viously covered with green construction 
paper. ‘Trailing over the fireplace were 
paper vines. 
paper shrubs. 
were open spaces of lawn. 
were beautiful curves. 

that a 
visiting school and showing stereopticon 


Massed in corners were 
In contrast to the masses 
Everywhere 
It happened lecturer was 
views of how home and school yards 
could be beautified. He was delighted 
to see that the problem had been pre- 
sented in the schoolroom. 

Is not the problem of the paper con- 
structed house one which can be adapted 
to many grades and correlated with 
many subjects? 


Toymaking as High School Art Work 


MARIE CHILDS TODD 


Shortridge High School, Indianapolis, Indiana 


HOSE who have tried toymaking as 
an aid to the volunteer helpers in 
war hospitals began their training in 
occupational therapy Much 
has been said and written about hand- 


classes. 


made toys since that time, however the 
emphasis has not been placed upon the 
artistic side of the work. 

My high school experience in toy- 
making this year has shown that vigor 
is added to work in freehand sketching 
from the costume pose and to the study 
of animal drawing when pupils realize 
that their work is to be applied to 
original toy designs and to toymaking. 
l'ortunate it is for our country that this 
work is being classed with other indus- 
trial arts. The students have learned 
hat harmony of color and beauty of 
outline can be given just as careful con- 
sideration in the making of useful ob- 


jects as if the work were for no other 
purpose than for a decorative one. 

Painted on building board, firmly 
mounted on wooden standards each toy 
fitted with four sturdy smooth-running 
wheels made of wood, with a gay colored 
string to pull it by, the toy was ready 
for use. 

Designs in dark and light were made 
in charcoal after students had 
sketched birds, animals and fowls from 


also 


the Mehenet animal studies and rabbits 
from life and elephants and camels from 
a circus menagerie. The motifs sug- 
gested for toys were street characters, 
such as the ballon man, circus day 
clowns and animals, Mother Goose’s 
from 
fairy stories, and Alice in Wonderland 
with her acquaintances, the Mad Hatter 


and the March Hare. 


immortal characters, also some 
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Color schemes were a great source of 
These 


first planned with colored papers 


pleasure for the pupils. were 
then 
followed as far as possible in the paints 
used later. 

We used for the toys deal board, or a 
board similar to ‘“‘beaver’’ board used 
for building purposes. This we ordered, 
cut in good sized pieces, from a lumber 
company. We also ordered woodstand- 
ards or carts in the same way and wheels 
already for use as this was not to be 
developed as a manual training problem 
but primarily as a problem in good 
drawing, color, and design. The toy 
designs were traced from the charcoal 
design to the cardboard or deal board. 
Then the pupils cut them out with very 
sharp Sloyd knives. 

A few pupils preferred to use a small 
handsaw and did so with success. The 
edges of the dealboard were then sand- 
papered until they resembled a smooth 
wood edge. 

We 


paints for the color schemes and found 


used interior hardwood enamel 
them most satisfactory as they were 
easily mixed. The standards, wheels, 
and toys were given a coat of ordinary 
flat white paint before the designs and 
All wheels 


were designed carefully first. following 


enamel colors were applied. 


examples and study of primitive geo- 
metric designs before application. 


TO CREATE, TO MAKE 
STINCT OF DIVINITY IN 
THAT CROWNS MAN 





SOMETHING, 
HUMANITY, THE 
AS 




























Following the completion of this joy- 
ful labor of art the students conducted 
a sale of toys for the benefit of the 
school war relief fund. This was held 
in the store of one of our leading mer- 
Mr. F. 


patriotic citizen. 


chants, Ayres, who is a very 
As many toys were 


duplicated in different color schemes 


about five dozen were on sale. The day 
before the sale these were exhibited in 
an attractive setting against a back- 


ground of rich colored violet textile in 
Most of 
the toys were sold bringing in good re- 


one of their store windows. 
turns considering that Christmas was 
long past. The sale proved to us that as 
long as children and even grown-ups 
with child hearts existed there would be 
a demand for bright colored toys. 

Our photographer in taking a picture 
of the toys in the classroom before we 
put them on sale said that he longed for 
a chance to photograph them in colors, 
as the color harmony did credit to high 
school pupils. 

Posters were made by a class that had 
just had the study of lettering. These 
were developed in colored paper against 
black poster paper and were used in the 
store window, the school building and in 
the booth which was arranged on the 
main floor of the store for the sale of 
original toys made and designed by the 
pupils of Shortridge High School. 


IS THE IN- 
POWER 
DIVINE.——FROEBEL. 
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Getting in Touch with the Christmas Tree 


DOROTHY CROSBY 
Central High School, Grand Rapids, Michigan 


N Christmas what a generous offering 

of fascinating signs and symbols for 
use in design, and how richly endowed 
the artist this year of all years with the 
symbols of especial patriotic signifi- 
cance to combine with the time-hon- 
ored tree, wreath, candle, and star 
old in 
spirit! 


years, yet infinitely young in 
Each year, as the greatest of 
all holiday seasons returns, a crop of 
compositions quite new and fresh is 
harvested from these fruitful old per- 
ennials. Indeed, if 
self simply to the jolly little tree, the 


one confines ones- 


variety of forms hitherto undiscovered 


is quite astonishing, as experience 
showed in one high school art class that 
set out to manufacture personal seals 
and stamps. 

For the modest consideration of some 
conscientious pencil work and four cents 

two cents expended on a 114” x 2” 
linoleum block and two cents on a pan 
of vermilion paint—each student was 
guaranteed as many stamps as he might 
wish to use on his Christmas parcels. 
The first step was to jot down in sketch 
from the student’s own ideas of a proper 
Christmas stamp, in most cases an at- 
tempt at realism, the results somewhat 
the 


careful consideration of spacing and 


lame, indicating need for more 


and im- 
provements suggested themselves, the 


arrangement. As alterations 
most promising design was traced and 
in the same way experiments were made 
treating the tree and border with dark 
tone and background with light, or vice 


versa. Added material, in abundance’ 
was furnished the student’s never over- 
crowded storehouse of ideas by repro- 
with their 
rich tree and plant fancies, and illus- 
trated Pushkin fairy tale books, out of 


ductions of oriental 


rugs 


which the play spirit always beckons. 
Gradually were moulded shapes that 
were the 


“spirit” of a Christmas tree if not the 


pleasing as expressions of 


“letter,’’ and places were found for a 
candle, a star, the numerals indicative 
of the year, or the designer’s initials; 
and tubs or roots came into view. 

The design finished, it was placed face 
the block, 
cut, and stamped in water color on tissue 
Un- 


usual effects resulted from a mixture of 


downward on transferred, 


or tracing paper in vermilion. 
gold paint and vermilion or emerald 
green. 

Eventually the stamps were put to 
many uses other than those for which 
they were originally intended. Paper 
napkins for a Christmas party of the 
school art club were stamped with a 
tree in each corner, furnishing quaint 
and inexpensive souvenirs. The same 
club sent to its “‘orphans’”’ in France a 


box of parcels made gay and festive 


with many-colored stamps. Finally, 
after they had seen service as Christmas 
seals, the borders of the stamps were cut 
away and the trees used as spot repeat 
in a border or surface pattern stamped 
in oils on textiles for pillow tops or 
table 


enriched by touches of embroidery. 


runners, the design oftentimes 
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3 HRISTMAS TREE DESIGNS CUT FROM LINOLEUM AND PRINTED IN COLORS AND GOLD PAINT FOR USE 

1S CHRISTMAS STICKERS AND FOR ALL-OVER PATTERNS ON CHRISTMAS WRAPPING PAPER DESIGNS 

sY PUPILS OF THE CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL, GRAND RAPIDS, MICH., UNDER THE DIRECTION OF MISS 
DOROTHY CROSBY 
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About Christmas 


HE word Christmas is derived from 
“Christ” the 
“Moesse”’ signifying the mass and a 
feast. 
The 


from 


and Saxon word 


words Santa Claus are derived 


Nicholas 
Kris Kringle come from 


while the words 
the 
meaning Christ- 


Saint 
German 
word ‘ Kristkindlein”’ 
child. The first 
Santa Claus in America is believed to 


Christmas visit of 
have occurred in New Amsterdam when 
settled by the early Dutch in New York. 
The Puritans of New England refused to 
have anything to do with the celebra- 
tion, looking upon it as pagan and it was 
not until the early part of the nineteenth 
century that this opposition vanished. 
The origin of the Christmas Tree is 
It may have some connec- 
the 


not known. 


tion with great tree Yggdrasil of 
Scandinavian mythology or a survival of 
the pine trees of the Roman Saturnalia. 
The custom may even have been derived 
the 


their houses for 


who decorated 


a winter festival 


from Egyptians 
with 
palm branches, which they regarded as 
a symbol of immortality and of the 
heavens. 

The fir tree has been accepted as the 
Christmas tree from the old legend in 
connection with Saint Winifred. When 
Saint Winifred was cutting down one of 
the sacred oaks of the Druids, a wind 
seized the oak and it fell, splitting it into 
four pieces. Unharmed behind it rose a 
young fir, pointing a green spire to the 
stars. Saint Winifred then proclaimed 
the fir a holy tree, saying that it was a 
sign of endless life because its leaves are 
evergreen, and because it pointed to- 


called the 
He called upon 


ward Heaven, it should be 
tree of the Christ-child. 
the peopleto gather about it in their 


own homes, where it should shelter 
nothing but loving gifts. 

Christmas tree decorations of apples 
and nuts and animal figures are derived 
the world-ash 


from Scandinavian 


Yggdrasil, a gigantic mythical ever- 
green, in whose branches were the dwel- 
ling places of gods, men, giants, and 
dwarfs. Above in the branches a stag 
fed unceasingly on its leaves and four 
The 
earth was near the center of the tree and 
that are 
hung on the Christmas tree symbolize 
the the old 


world-ash. <A significance 


other stags consumed the buds. 
the golden apples, nuts, etc., 


sun, moon, and stars of 
Christian 
was afterwards given to these. 


The Boar’s Head 
rived from an old 


at Christmas is de- 
Druid custom. In 
the middle ages a whole boar, richly 
gilded, was sometimes served, and the 
head has been gilded even in Christian 
times. The lemon in the boar’s head is 
a Scandinavian symbol of plenty. 

At Queen’s College, Oxford, an elabo- 
rate ceremony of the boar’s head is held 
each year. A local legend explains the 
institution of the ceremony. Some five 
hundred years ago a student wandering 
in the woods, and being attacked by a 
wild boar shoved his copy of Aristotle 
down the throat of the boar exclaiming 
“Graecum est!’’ Aristotle was too much 
for the boar, and his head was brought 
home in triumph. From this incident 
began the elaborate ceremony which is 
continued to this day. 
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FRUIT OF LOVING GIFTS 


IN THE HOMES OF MANKIND 
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CHRISTMAS TREE, IS A FORM OF BEAUTY AND A DELIGHT TO THE EYES OF MAN, AND BEARS ITS 
































Why Kindergartens? 


P. P. CLAXTON 


United States Commissioner of Education 


AVE you ever learned as much in 

other six years of your life as in 
the first six? Of the heavens above you 
and the earth about you? Of your own 
body and soul? Of elementary, social, 
and economic relations? Of fundamen- 
tal qualities of things? And of the 
activities of life? And in what other 
period have you made so many im- 
portant beginnings in action and in 
bodily control and care? 

Try to enumerate the knowledge 
gained and the beginnings made in 
these years. 

Was not the sweet-souled sishop 
Comenius right when he said that any- 
thing one ever knows or can do has its 
beginning in these years? And Jean 
Paul Richter, when he claimed that the 
child sees more new things in these six 
years playing about the door of its 
village home than the man can see 
traveling around the world, and learns 
more from mother and nurse than it will 
afterwards learn from tutors and pro- 
fessors in college and university? 

Rousseau and Pestalozzi were right 
in their new conception of education as 
growth and development through self- 
activity rather than the storing of the 
memory with the forms and phrases of 
knowledge. 

And Froebel was equally right in his 
estimate of the value of socializing the 
life of little children through the proper 
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organization and direction of their spon- 
taneous plays and other activities 
Since he discovered the kindergarten 
thousands of men and women have 
worked out its technique far beyond his 
ability, until it has come to be regarded 
among thoughtful educators as one of 





the most valuable parts of our system 
of education. The kindergarten is good 
for children of all classes, for the rich 
and poor; for black and white; for 
native and foreign born—for many 
reasons probably more valuable for the 
children of the foreign born among us 
than for any others. 

The growth of the kindergarten in 
this country has been greater in the last 
ten years than in the forty years pre 
ceding, but still only one-tenth of th 
children of kindergarten age are in 
kindergartens—about one-fourth of those 
who live in cities and towns. Where- 
ever there is a kindergarten the children 
attend gladly. No compulsion is re- 
quired. The happiness and the joy of 
it are sufficient. 

Then why not provide kindergartens 
for all? The only excuse is economy. 
But, is it good economy to save a few 
dollars at the price of neglect of the 
children at this most important age? 

Is your community awake to its re- 
sponsibility? Is it doing its full duty? 

Are there any kindergartens in all 
your schools? 
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THE CHRISTMAS DINNER. 


CHRISTMAS SILHOUETTES, BY FRANK B. ELL. ADAPTABLE TO CHRISTMAS DECORATIONS AND CHRIST- 
MAS BOOKLETS. SILHOUETTES REQUIRE THAT FIGURE ACTION BE SHOWN IN THE OUTLINE OF 
EACH FIGURE 
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Good Ideas from Everywhere 


rFTEACHERS EVERYWHERE ARI 
FOR THIS DEPARTMENT THE EDITORS ARI 
PUBLISH IT IF POSSIBLI HELPS FOR THEI 


THE STAR PAGES suggest problems for 
teachers to give during the month. The Story 
of the Star and the legends and stories of the 


lights in the skies form an interesting subject 


Stars are used the world over as symbols 
What emblem is the six-pointed star? Why is 
the star used in our flag? How many state 


flags use the star? How many nations use the 


star in their flags? Have the pupils make a 
star book showing the star groups and star 
nature. A Christmas 


forms throughout all 


booklet with the star as a motif and the de- 
signing of stars will be a fascinating Christmas 


problem 

JOLLY SANTA CLAUS is always a subject 
dear to childhood, and how they do want to 
If they will make the 


large shapes first as shown on the Santa Claus 


draw his chubby figure 


page, they can then draw the rest very much 
easier. A number of Santas can be cut from 
paper using a cardboard form for outlining 


If the 


ce rhe red one, 


teacher will then post a completed 
all the little folks can see how to 
color their copies alter they have cut them out 
If all the good results are taken and put in a 
they can be used for 


border arrangement 


schoolroom decoration. \ reindeer team can 
be made by cutting the reindeer out and past- 
ing them two by two with Santa and toy-laden 
sleigh in back. If all the pupils take part in 
such a decoration, there is an increased interest 


in the final results. 
CHRISTMAS CARDS are 

million every year. 

that 


worth keeping several months. 


made by the 
Of the millions there are 
but few are sufficiently distinctive to be 
For this reas- 
on artists have in recent years designed 
Christmas cards to carry their personal greet- 
ings and many good designs have been made 
this The 
departments, 


their 


way. idea is a good one for the 


school art and art teachers 


should 


signing good greeting cards 


encourage students toward de- 


Instead of using 
ecards, 


the common stock printed-by-the- 


million-style to be found everywhere during 


the holidays, let the problem be one of creating 


INVITED TO SEND IN ORIGINAL IDEAS AND ALPHABETICON MATERIAL 
GLAD 


rO CONSIDER ANYTHING SUBMITTED AND WILL 


GRADE TEACHERS ARE ESPECIALLY DESIRED 


something new and refreshing in idea and 


pleasing in composition and color. Outlines 
may be drawn in ink and if a line engraving is 
made and printed, the cards may then be hand 
colored and finished by the students with vary- 


Ing color schemes 


CHILDREN’S 


Christmas Stories are 


ILLUSTRATIONS of 
a delight to the 
\ story book illustrated by chil- 


dren some day will be 


always 
grown-ups 
issued and it will be good 
sincere If 


though crude, because it will be 


many of the mature artists could retain the 
simplicity and directness and lack of affectation 
that enters into children’s work, they would be 
Many ol the so-called 


artists seek this argument for their queer draw- 


masters modern 
ings, but the trouble is that they are not sincere 
the work comes not from the heart but fron 
the surface; and it is impossible to secure thx 
‘direct simplicity’ on canvas when the artist 
assumes the attitude of simplicity 

THE SAND TABLE SCENES of M1 


D. P. Trent of Okmulgee, Oklahoma, suggest 


indoor possibilities for little folks during storn 
weather. Of the sugar sap scene she states 
“The dolls are dressed in red and blue crep 
The birds are blue. They are 
thread. A fire 


under the kettle by using Dennison fire flitters 


paper strung 


on small effect is produced 


The kettle is moulded of clay Small papel 
To the left 

of the house is a rick of cord wood.”’ 
CHRISTMAS GIFT CARDS ean be 


the means of raising funds toward some good 


buckets are fastened to the trees 


mac 


purpose. Several of the cards on the Christmas 


ecard page were made for such purpose Or 


these Miss Emma Grattan of Cedar Rapids 
lowa, says: ‘‘We made ten thousand of thes 
to be sold to defray expenses of our Christmas 
gifts to the army and navy boys at Camp Cody 
and Great Lakes Training Station. Afte1 
hav ing sold cards enough to cover expenses, Wé 
gave about six hundred to a committee in 
Chicago, the proceeds to be used for the French 
children, and the remainder were taken over by 


the Red Cross of our own city. Our gifts te 
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DECORATIVE ARRANGEMENT 38 CHRISTMAS DESIGNS 
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CHRISTMAS DESIGNS 


CHRISTMAS ORNAMENTS ARE A PROBLEM ALL THELR OWN LNVOLVING THE CONSIDERATION OF SYMBOL 
STUDY AS WELL AS THE ESSENTIALS OF GOOD DESIGN 
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SANTA CLAUS IS A JOLLY SUBJECT FOR THE CHRISTMAS PROBLEMS IN THE GRADES. A SCHOOLROOM 
BLACKBOARD NEVER LOOKS SO CHRISTMASY AS WHEN A REINDEER, SANTA-DRIVEN SLED APPEARS 
DASHING ACROSS THE SURFACE 
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the boys consisted of a box each, decorated by 
the children and containing golf balls—a com- 
bination of fruits, nuts, and cocoa recommend- 
ed by the pure food administrator and prepared 
by the pupils in the domestic science depart- 
ment. 

‘Each box contained one of the labels en- 
closed, with the name and address of the one 
who prepared the box, to make sure that their 
share in this phase of war work might be recog- 


hands of 


Surely enough, 


nized and perchance fall into the 


some broth - ither or fri nd 


many letters of genuine appreciation came 


from the boys. The keen interest taken by the 


children in this work, and the knowledge that 
they were working for the men in service un- 
consciously raised the standard of their work 
so that the results were way beyond all expec 
tation.’ 

PRINTING CHRISTMAS CARDS in the 
schoolroom may be done in several ways. One 
of the simplest Ways 1s by the use of stencils 
Stencilling is thought of generally as a means 
only of decorating fabrics, but it is used in 
England and Europe also for pictorial purposes 
\ stencil greeting card may be planned so that 
the color is darker than the background or the 
colors may be light on a dark card as a back- 
Where 
printed it will be found that background colors 


ground several colors are to lb 
are best printed first and then other smaller 
parts stencilled over them. To avoid colors 
running into each other and to avoid colors 
blurring under the edge of the stencils it is best 
to use the colors nearly dry or a nearly dry 
brush. If flour or rice powder or library paste 
is added to the water color it will give it more 
body and make it easier to apply. Tempera 
colors are good to use because they are thick in 
consistency and have the right body 


The method of securing correct position of 
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register of colors is as 


to be 


succeeding colors or 
Place the card 
Cut 


sections about one-half inch by one inch and 


follows: printed on a 


smooth board. three small cardboard 
paste one above the card position and two on 
one side of the card, so that the card fits closely 
up to the three pieces Then take the stencil 
first to be printed and glue a paper hinge to it 
so that it falls over the proper position on the 
card when the card is placed against the card- 
The hinged stencil, of course, 


Each 


colors Ls 


board guides 
is glued to the board in proper location. 
additional 


used to replace the first stencil as the 


succeeding stencil for 
first 
colors are completed 

The best papers to use for stencil work are 
blottery in 


With 


beautiful cards can be made 


those that are slightly rough or 
quality as they absorb the color easiest. 
a little practice 


with a charm far surpassing the usual cards 
purchased for the purpose 

\ second simple method is to cut the design 
in relief from linoleum or cardboard and print 
After 


the design is cut in relief it should be placed 


the cards by using a clothes-wringer. 
upon a flat surface and inked with an ink roller 
or by brushing the paint or ink on with an 
The inked block 
is then transferred to a thick cardboard and thi 
card to be 


ordinary small paint brush 


printed upon, slightly dampened, 
is placed over the inked block. Over this 
piece of felt or flannel is placed and the whol 
is run through the wringer. Carefully un- 
covering the print, it is released from the con- 
tact with the inked block and the operation is 
then repeated for the next print 

Too much impression will result in blurred 
edges and too little impression will result in 
parts not printing. These faults can be regu- 
lated by adding or subtracting the packing 


above the card to be printed 
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{RISTMAS ILLUSTRATIONS BY LITTLE FOLKS. THE STORY OF THE SHEPHERDS AND THE WISE MEN 
A STORY THAT DELIGHTS THE CHILDREN AND SUPPLIES A SUBJECT FOR THEIR PENCILS, PAINTS OR 
CUT PAPER 
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Questions and answers from subscribers, that are of general art injorma- 
tion to our readers, will be printed as space permits. All questions should be 
accom panied by a stamped, self-addressed envelope for reply by mail, and 
addressed to Information Editor, ScHoot Arts MaGazine, Stanford Uni- 
versuy, California. 


When making plaster toys I have trouble in securing smooth surfaces. They come out with 
bubble 8s and weak parts. What do I do wrong? 


Plaster should not be used thick or poured in all at once. It should be poured in and then 
poured out and this repeated at intervals of about five minutes until the mould is filled. Pro- 
fessional plaster-casters keep a number of moulds being worked and lose no time in this way. 
The moulds are oiled, of course, after each figure is released, before pouring in the next mixture of 
plaster. 

What ink is the best to use in block-printing textiles to make the color fast? 


Oil paints mixed with turpentine are generally used and the following mordant has been 
found to make colors fast if very hot water or strong soap is not used: 1 pint turpentine, 1 ounce 
acetic acid, and 1 ounce oil of wintergreen. This is mixed with the paint when it is thinned down 
for use. i have found printers’ ink, which comes in many colors, to surpass oil paints for lasting 
qualities. 


We have been using fabricoid cloths in doing bookbinding. We wished to paste paper pane ls onto 
the covers so as to letter the titles on the paper as ut is impossible to letter on the fabricoid. We have 
failed to find anything that will stick the pape r lo the mate rial. Glue will not hold the pape ire Is 
there anything we can use? 


Dissolve gum arabic in water, using one-half alcohol and one-half water for the solution 
This will stick the paper firmly to the fabricoid or other oilcloth surfaces. 


Why is it incorrect to use all capitals in the word Christmas when using the old English text letter? 
My students’ work last year was criticised for this. 


The rule against all capitals when using text letters does not only apply to the word Christmas 
but to any wording. Text is a derivation from writing and it therefore holds to the same rule in 
use of capitals and small letters. We would not write words all in capitals. The only letters with 
a text quality that may be used in capitals are the Uncial forms of letters, which come from that 
period when the Roman letters were made in rounded forms to permit more rapid hand lettering 
by the early scribes in the days when all books were hand lettered. 


Can you suggest a sim ple Christmas decoration for a second grade schoolroom? We have formerly 


decorated the boards but a small showing was made for the work. 


A plan which will include all the class is to secure red and green paper, from which red bells 
and green Christmas trees—both subjects of equal height—may be cut. Paste these at intervals 
along the top of the blackboards as a border. From a center cord attach paper chains, made by 
the children, on which is hung every three feet a silver paper star. At the apex of the converging 
chains a large golden star is placed. The ends of the chains are fastened to points above the border 
which has been made of bells and trees 
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Is it good policy to have children in the lower grades trace around cut-out forms in making pictures? 


There is no harm done and a great deal of good accomplished by small children tracing around 
forms or templets in kindergarten and primary art work. They gain facility in pencil handling. 
They learn to recognize form more rapidly. The successful contour secured makes them confident 
and creates interest. In holding the form in position and having lines complete and connected, 
they learn carefulness and accuracy. Any problem that gives gradual knowledge in line, form or 
color should be welcomed in the schoolroom. 


Is there any way of bringing up the brightness of water colors? Varnish is used on oil paints, 
but what is used on water colors? 

Some artists have used a thin coating of gum arabic but this will crack into minute sections 
and practically ruin the painting in time. Water colors that are to be engraved are often coated 
with a thin layer of shellac or clear varnish to permit the colors to be photographed more easily. 
The best method to pursue for a water color painting is not, however, to use varnish but to 
secure the subject in clear washes of pure pigments, leaving the color as it dries without any arti- 
ficial glazing. 


— to Help in Teaching 


The Studio appears in its seventy-seventh volume in new cover dress and the title now reads 
“The Studio, a Magazine of Fine and Applied Art.’’ If there has ever been a publication helpful 
to the artist and art lover it has been The Studio. Its policies have from time to time varied as 
can be seen by examining the different years’ output. Those years’ issues that have abounded in 
good things with subjects of help to the architect, the craftsman as well as the painter are those 
that stand out and above those volumes that have given almost all attention to painting and 
sculpture. Every art teacher will welcome The Studio, with its policy of fine and applied art. 

STORIES OF THE PRINTS is the title of a little eight-page leaflet written by J. C. Dana of 
Newark, New Jersey. The cover contains a reproduction in colors of the Lady Steko Karbara, 
by Toyokuni. The print is described in a delightful story style by Mr. Dana and is interesting to 
grown-ups as well as little readers. It encourages children to see the beauties of Japanese prints 

THRIFT AND CONSERVATION by Arthur Henry Chamberlain and James Frankli® 
Chamberlain, published by J.B. Lippincott Company, is another book of Lippincott’s Educational 
Guides. That there may be universal understanding of what thrift is—personal, community, 

nd national—the subject must be taught in the schools. The Committee on Thrift Education 
has been studying the best methods of accomplishing this, and its Chairman, Arthur Henry 
Chan.beilain, now offers this authoritative guide to the educational world. Among the chapter 
subjects are thrift and the national life, true and false economy, waste, food, dress, time, human 
esources, increasing the food supply, conserving the soil, the value of forests, our mineral fuels, 
national health, use and misuse of money, and the use of public property, with subdivisions of 
important subjects. The book contains eleven illustrations. 

HORTICULTURE, a textbook for High Schools and Normals, is written by Kary Cadmus 
Davis of Cornell and contains 287 illustrations. The book belongs to the Farm Life Text Series 
published by J. B. Lippincott Company. There are thirty chapters devoted to all phases of plant 
growth written in easily understood terms and is a book that should be in every American home 
where there is an interest in plant life. It describes the method of budding and grafting, the 
successful growing of fruits and vegetables, soil amendments, the control of weeds, beautifying 
home grounds, the attraction of birds, and many other profitable chapters. In addition it con- 
tains valuable appendix tables. 

FURNITURE UPHOLSTERY FOR SCHOOLS is a splendid book of 64 pages with many 
illustrations, written by Emil A. Johnson of the Bradley Polytechnic Institute of Peoria, Illinois, 
and printed by the Manual Arts Press of the same city. The book is divided into three parts, 
the first part being devoted to Tools and Materials, the second part to Upholstery without springs, 
and the third part to Upholstery with springs. The book should prove a valuable acquisition to the 
libraries of industrial schools and craftsmen as well as the industrial designer. 


PICTURE STUDY 7 +- STAR PICTURES 


STAR POEMS, STAR STORIES, PICTURES AND STAR STUDY WILL ALL COMBINE TOWARD MAKING EACH A 
DELIGHTFUL STUDY FOR PUPILS DURING DECEMBER 
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AR PICTURES CONNECTED WITH THE CHRIST CHILD MAKE AN EVER INTERESTING SUBJECT FOR THE 
HOOLROOM. THE BLACKBOARD AND CHALK LEND THEMSELVES TO THE STAR AND NIGHT SCENES 
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Blessed Christmas Day 
Then be you glad, good 
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CHRISTMAS CARDS CAN BE PRODUCED IN MANY WAYS SIMPLE ENOUGH FOR THE SCHOOLROOM EQUIP- 
ABOVE ARE SHOWN SEVERAL DESIGNS BY FREDERICK HENRY 
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PRINTING 49 25-42 CHRISTMAS CARDS 





LINOLEUM 
BLOCK PRINT 
CHRISTMAS 








°o 


Students of 1 
'rernmont mich oc 


Oakland-Cal 





NOLEUM BLOCK PRINT CARD. THESE CARDS MAY BE PRINTED IN SEVERAL COLORS WITH THE 
INOLEUM BLOCKS, OR ONE BLOCK ONLY USED, AND THE COLORS THEN PAINTED IN BY HAND 
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SAND TABLE WORK PAPER HOUSES 


FiJ! tSLAND VILLAGE 





THE VILLAGE BLACKSMITH 


SAND TABLE SCENES, BY MRS. D. P. TRENT OF OKMULGEE, OKLAHOMA. A PROBLEM COMBINING 
CARDBOARD AND PAPER WORK WITH DRAWING AND SCISSOR WORK 
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PAPER WORK 18 3 TOY DELIVERY 
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-— 25 inches + 











Gake a roll of heavy Manila 


or Poster paper 24 wéhes wide Fold and 

§ 36 inches long Fasten with.» cut out dotted _— 

paste § wira clips taken from lines P. ~~ > 
—— 9 @ wns 















‘ Wire or 
: heavy cord 





“ThE HOLIDAY 
SPECIAL” 























STRAIGHT FRM 
TOY LAND Basket made 
of cardboard 
suit or Flower 
ie? box® 
Colored 
balloons 
Wire or Cord 


Al TOY ALMOST ANY BOY or GIRL CAN MAKE * 








\ TOY DELIVERY AS A VARIATION FROM USUAL METHODS IS SHOWN IN THIS DRAWING. ANY ONE 


WITH KNACK AND SIMPLE MATERIAL CAN PRODUCE THIS TOY 
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SCHOOL ARTS 




















he Point 


Short article s on current school art 8 ibjects are reque sted for this depart- 
ment. The y must be brief, helps ii, construc tively critical, and ‘‘to the point 





CONTENTMENT AS AN ASSET 

In this age of discontent it is rare to find those who are cheerfully content. Many think that 
discontent is a sign of ambition and that those only progress who are dissatisfied. Never dis- 
satisfied, but always unsatisfied is a better way of viewing it. One may be unsatisfied but con- 
tented for the time being. Some teachers feel that there is nothing in their environment conducive 
to art, that the landscape cannot be used, that the plant forms are not good for design, and that 
there are no opportunities whatever for art application. 

A flowering shrub is all the more beautiful and prominent when reared on the barren hillside 
It goes unnoticed in the overgrown garden. If location is barren of art, that is where it should be 
developed,—that is the place for the strong art teacher. If the teacher lacks strength for th 
demand, she should develop it. Many an artist has left a community because he found nothing 
worth depicting, only to have a stranger come and win fame and fortune from the same cast-asid 
subjects. Contentment comes by doing the utmost with today and the fruition of tomorrow will 
be greater for today’s contentment 


PEACE ON EARTH, GOOD WILL IN THE ART ROOM 


In many schools either with the new year, or new school year there are brought into th 
teaching staff new members. Just how welcome these new members are made each school stafi 
can best answer. Each teacher should remember their first experience in appearing at a school, 
their anxiety to make good and to win the good will of their fellow workers. Such review of*the 
past whether it be a review of recent or distant period is a good way of putting ones’ self in the 
other person’s place. 

It is a regrettable condition wherever suspicion and intrigue and cliques develop in a school 
department and are used in thwarting and discouraging the newcomer. Most new teachers enter 
their new duties with laudable determination to make progress and to co-operate and advance the 
students’ knowledge in the subjects they are to teach. Often their efforts are construed by their 
associates to be a criticism of their methods of teaching, and it has been proven in instances that 
the older teachers resent the amount of work accomplished by the new teacher as setting a new 
pace. And rings within rings of “political moves”’ are set in motion, and intrigue multiplies and 
teaching results decrease. The new teacher is forced to deny and to protest “framed” appear- 
ances, his time and energies are weakened by this condition and if he listens to the ring he accepts 
the course of least resistance and another weak link in teaching is established. American art 
education is too vital and too important to be the victim of personal and political intrigue. Every 
art teacher should be given the opportunity to give his best. The right minded art teacher will 
encourage and approve every advanced effort. Let there be good-will in the American art de- 
partments and a quick encouragement to the new art teacher. The boycott and “political club” 
has no place in the advancement of American art education. 
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HOLIDAY PROJECTS 44 30 MAGIC BOX 





















































HOW TO MAKE AND USE THE MAGIC BOX 
Buy a lar, packing case Cut out a trap door in the bottom 7 
4 § arrange it So it will be concealed asshown Next put a smaller 
boy over it which will cover door ¢ allow it to be opened 
1 When gifts are to be handed out conceal sore one inside with 
‘ § a tiny flashlight Tell guests that Aladdin has just found a 
Magic Box in his attic which he sent to you and that every 
one who knocks onit 3 times in the dark will receive a 
present from a Genii who likes tomake people happ 
, Of course all the children will know some one 1s insi 
but the mystery and fascination of seeing the package 
reposing by itself will more than repay the effort put 
into the idea : 
t 
_ | Xmas Tree 
ornament 
t 
. / Broomsticks 
wound with 
colored peper 
le 
T AnX-Ray 
view oF |, 
ALADDINS 
MAGIC B°x 
} 
1e ' 
fi i 
1 Trap Door 
m hinged in center 
a Carpet Layer 
conceals 
ol 
er : | 5 
ie ! ll La ¢ 
ir Pulls Ove; . | whiner yl Ornaments 
at The Trap Door a SOE. be set into hole ee 
. can be vared bored in broom 
W pte fhe oy Ae Stick or aa be 
d Carpet to hide the opening tied into place 
T- 
ts THE MAGIC BOX, A CHRISTMAS STUNT TO DELIGHT AND MYSTIFY THE MERRY LITTLE FOLKS THAT 
rt ' GATHER AROUND THE CHEERY HEARTHS ON CHRISTMAS EVE 
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248 SCHOOL ARTS 
THE ALPHABETICON DOUBLE REFERENCE INDEX 
USED AND RECOMMENDED BY THE SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE 
{Mount selected material on cards 1 School Topics Advertising... . 43 
of appropriate color, 10 x 14, large 2 Illustration Animal Life. ve 
size, to be filed long edges horizon- 3 Transportation Architecture.. . 34 j 
tal, and 7x10, small size, to be : Object Drawing Basnetry... 7 = ' 
5 Photography Perr 13 
filed short edges horizontal. ; Landscape Biock Printing... _ 95 
7 Picture Study Bookplates.. . 56e nie 
qDecide under which of the fifty 8 History of Art Bookbinding a 
general topics each card would be 9 Natural Forces Borders... . . 05 
most likely tobe indemand. Write 10 Plant Life Calendars. 45 
that topic in the upper left corner 11 Fish Life Clay Work Kd 
12 Insect Life Color Study. . 40 
of the card, and place after it the 13 Bird Life Cin 9] 
index number of that topic. For 14 Animal Life Cover Design.. 46 
example (see page opposite), 15 Human Figure Decorative Arrangement 38 
SCHOOL TOPICS 1 16 Sand Tables Embroidery.......... 22 
17 Clay Work 5 ll 
{In the upper right corner write 18 Paper Work Geometric Drawing..... .28 
3 : a 19 Weaving History of Art............8 
the specific subject. For example, 20 Sewing Holiday Projects.........44 
TOY PROBLEMS. 21 Costume Human Figure.. 15 
22 Embroidery Illustration... . 2 
{In the center of the top add the 23 Lace Work Insect Life... 12 
index numbers indicating other 24 Stencil Work Interior Decoration. 33 «of 
; : ; 25 Block Printing Lace Work.... 23 
topics under which the card might 26 Basketry Landscape. .  g 
be in demand. For example, 18, 27 Leather Work Leather Work...........27 | 
30, for it is a good example of 28 Geometric Drawing Lettering. .... 42 
Paperwork, and Woodwork. 29 Working Drawing Machinery. 32 
30 Woodwork eee 31 
{At the bottom of the card or on %1 Metal Work Natural Forces...........9 
the back write such other useful ss Machinery ; Object Drawing os . 
: 33 Interior Decoration gk ee 18 
information as may be needed. 06 Anite Photography ae 
35 Borders Picture Study......... 7 
File the cards alphabetically by 36 Surface Designs I Ns fe een eacderey 10 
general topics (left hand corner), 37 Rosettes, Florettes Poster Design...........47 
and under each topic alphabetically 38 Decorative Arrangement Principles of Beauty... .. .39 
; i : x 39 Principles of Beauty Or rr 49 
by specific subjects (right hand 40 Color Study Rosettes and Flerettes.. . .37 
corner), and keep them always in 44 Symbolism Sand Table Work........ 16 | 
this order. 42 Lettering School Topics........... 1 
43 Advertising eae : eee 
QTo find every card in the Alpha- 44 Holiday Projects Stencil Work........... 24 
beticon that might be used to illus» 45 Calendars Surface Patterns........ .36 
trate any one topic, for example, 46 Cover Design Symbolism. . rer 41 
Color Study, select every card hay- ps ae Design sransportation eatatet - 
8 Bookplates A 19 
ing the index number of that topic 49 Printing ee 30 


at its head. 50 Bookbinding Working Drawing........29 





SCHOOL TOPICS 1 TOY PROBLEMS 
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42 
32 
1 
9 
4 
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ER CONSTRUCTED LUNCHEON SET AT TOP; FLYING CIRCUS IN SCHOOLROOM, CENTER; AND A 
1L FURNITURE DOLL HOUSE AT BOTTOM. SUGGESTIONS ADAPTABLE TO THE SEASON FROM MISS 
EMMA WOODMAN OF ALBUQUERQUE, NEW MEXICO 
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PRINTING 49 STIPPLE SCRATCH BOARD ENGRAVING 








NO. XV. PHOTOENGRAVING PRINT METHOD—FINE LINE WORK. 


ZINC LINE ENGRAVING (Relief) 
G sito SCRATCH BOARD. Stipple boards are arranged with a 


relief surface so that a soft pencil used on the surface produces tones or 
lines made with a series of dots. A light stroke produces a small dot 
while pencil pressure secures a deeper tone by a larger dot. Such drawings 
are necessarily engraved by the fine line process of photo-engraving. 
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NO. XVI. PHOTOENGRAVING PRINT METHOD-—FINE LINE WORK. 


ZINC LINE ENGRAVING (Relief) 
INE SURFACE SCRATCH BOARD. Fine parallel lines are printed 


upon a chalk-coated paper, to which is added a blank embossed series 

of parallel lines at right angles to the printed lines. When a pencil is 
used this results in the relief surfaces responding to lines at right angles to 
the printed line. When a scratch knife is used it results in a series of dots 
appearing. In this way a series of tones results, being produced by lines 
or parts of lines and capable of reproduction by line engraving. This 
method is used to give lithographic effects. 
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LINE SCRATCH BOARD ENGRAVING 























Photography and Fine Art 
A New Book by Henry Turner Bailey 


HIS book is a revision of a series of illustrated articles first published in 

the Scpoot Arts Macazine. The articles were written in the hope that 
they might promote a more intelligent and extensive use of the camera in the 
public schools as an aid to knowledge and taste. They are now reprinted in 
book form in the hope that they may be useful to amateur photographers 
everywhere, who have had a taste of the golden apples in the garden of Hes- 
perides, and who hunger and thirst for fuller satisfaction. 

The aim of the book is aesthetic. Nothing will be found in it about the 
mechanical or chemical technique of photography. ‘Those who desire help in 
that direction must look elsewhere. I have endeavored to state clearly and to 
illustrate adequately those principles of composition, those elements of beauty, 
which in my own experience, and in the close observation of the work of others, 
I have found to be illuminating and dynamic. Quotation from Mr. Bailey’s Preface 


THE TWELVE CHAPTERS ARE 


I. Where We All Begin VII. The Subject in Place 
II. Our Common Second Step VIII. The Subject Enhanced 
III. The Slough of “High Art” IX. Rhythm 

IV. The Parting of the Ways X. Balance 

V. The Discovery of Pictorial Material XI. The Sirens 

VI. The Subject Only XII. Harmony 


Bound in Gray Cloth, size 7x 10%, 124 pages, 96 illustrations 


Price $1.50 


Published by THE DAVIS PRESS, Worcester, Mass. 











